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After Stron g assault ' ' 

Guards air feelings on security 


Many guards agreed that a student will say “he’s 
with me” limply to help the student alleviate a 
“haasie” with security guards. 

One guard quickly interjected that he believed the 
assault at Strong Hail occurred because this hap- 
pened. 

Many of the guards said they must at ail limes 
remain courteous and cordial, even though students 
may cause difficulties. Another guard said his job is 
not helped by resident advisors and directors who 
often are quick to criticue guards for supposedly 
hassling students. 

Though the guards find some fault with student 
attitudes, many felt the problem of access to dor- 
mitories lies in part with the administration. 

Several guards noted the existing security system 
could be improved by new mechanical devices which 
would provide better insurance against unwarranted 
access to the dormitories. They noted that other 
schools in the DC area have installed these devices, 
and they take much of the burden for dorm access 

(sec SECURITY, p,U) 


by Charles Dcrvarics 

Hjictm Soft Writer 

Most GW security officers feel the existing 
security system is adequate, but many feel actions by 
students and administrators impede the efficiency of 
providing better doiin safety: 
in an informal Hatchet survey conducted after 
last week'sassault on a Strong Hall resident, most 
security guards interviewed felt one of the most 
pressing problems is the system now used for ad- 
mitting students to the residence halls. 

Most gilards said effectively checking students 
when they enter a dorm is a "physically impossible 
task.” A Thurston guard said that, with 900 people 
in the dorm, "It's impossible to know.^ the 
students” that live in Thurston. 

- The officers, however, continue to" meticulously 
check alt ID’s as people enter the dorm, much to the 
chagrin of many students. 

One guard described the dorm safety situation as 
“security apathy.” The guards agreed too many 
students allow other students who they do not know 
to accompany them into the dorm. 


Office of Safety and Security 


Board abolishes 
express elevator 


The Marvin Center Governing 
Board voted Friday to abolish the 
express elevator in the center, 
which has come under student 
attack recently. 

The elevator previously 
stopped only on the fjrst, third 
and fifth floors between 1 1 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. 

Every elevator will now run to 
all of the floors throughout the 
day. The change will require no 
technical adaptations. 

The board seemed to agree with 
Mark Weinberg, a GW Student 
Associalion (GWUSA) senator- 
at-large, who was invited to speak 
at the meeting, that the 
elimination of the express 
arrangement was a symbolic 


contract cafeteria, or the fourth 
floor, the site of student 
organization offices. 

Only one board member 
present, John C. Einbindcr, 
director of business affairs for the 
University, voted against the 
action. He did not give a specific 
reason for his vote, but during 
(see CENTER, p. 11) 


most GW 
students 
drop out 
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Weinberg pointed out that 
many students resented the 
elevator because it stopped at the 
third floor, where the University 
Chib is located, and not at the 
second floor, which houses the 


Nearly T,Mg raaaeri pardclpaled la the Marine 
Carps Maralhoa yestarday. The 2g-mile rna begaa 
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President Carter signs tuition aid bill 

Eligibility for federal grants rises 'Hmi 


President Carter signed into 
law Wednesday a higher 
educatioa tuition bill which will 
boost the annual income 
elegftility of students receiving 
federal tuition benefits. 

The bill, which passed in the 
fmal hours of the 9Sth Congress, 
was an alternative to the con- 
troversial tuition lax credit 
proposal that Carter had 
Ihrcatoiedtoveio. 

The new law will raise the 
ai^ibiliiy for Basic Edacatioo 
grants, now limited to families 


family income requirements frooT 
the Guaranteed Student Loan 
program, under which the federal 
government assists in paying 
intmesi on loans for higher 
educatian. These loans are now 
Hmited to famiUes with iacomes 
below S2S,000. Abo, additional 
indocemenu vdll be offered to 
lending butitutiont to partidpate 
in (he program. 


with armual incomes of lest than 
$16,000, to $26,000. depending 
on future appropriiuioat. Ac- 
cording to s p onso r s of the bill, 
thb arill make an addhional I.S 
minion students c&ijbic. 

Grants tor students in lowW- 
ineome families ariH also be in- 
creased. A student from a family 
with $14,000 inconu, for 
example. sriU be eligible for 
$i,l3t a year instead of the 
present $462. 

Another part of the MB Hits al 


profile on 
Pat Sullivan 
p. 16 


Carter signed the biU in the 
WUte House State Dining Room 
wline about74 persons looked on. 
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Wounded Viet Nam vet learns to cope at GW 


buUdt up and has to be surgically 
scraped away from the bones. He 
said he underwent such a treat* 
ment earlier this year and began 
the semester in a leg cast. 

He further explained that he 
has open wounds (tiny holes) in 
both legs, all the time, that permit 
drainage. He explained that the 


doctors thought he would lose 
both legs, and considers himself 
“lucky” that he did not. “OK, so 
it happened," he added. “You 
lake things one day at a time.” 
DeMeo was wounded in 
August, 1969, and then spent the 
next three and a half years in 
Walter Reed Hospital. “The first 


byTedWoJtasik 

HacMSunWrIui 

Larry DeMeo, a OW graduate 
student and Viet Nam War 
veteran, contracted osteomelytis, 
an incurahle bone and tissue 
disease, after a booby trap ex- 
plosion irreparably damaged his 
legs and right arm. 

“1 find alot of people em- 
barrassed by running into a Viet 
Nam War veteran,” he said, 
"especially a wounded veteran.” 

He and his outfit were con- 
ducting a “search and clear” on a 
deserted Vietnamese hamlet 
suspected of night time Viet Cong 
activity, he explained, when he 
walked into a string run across the 
ground that activated a hidden 
hand grenade. 

”1 felt my foot tug on this 
thing,” he said, "but by the time I 
could do anything, it went off.” 
DeMeo said he was fuliy con- 
scious from the moment of ex- 
plosion until he was sedated for 
operation. According to DeMeo, 
there was “no pain; 1 was in 
shock. 

'“I knew what han>ened...it 
was like slow motion,” he said. 
"Everything went red. ..like 
through a red filter. My arm was 
all blown open and my fingers 
were doing all kinds of crazy 
things.” 

He was soon rushed, by 
helicopter, to a hospital where he 
underwent a six and half hour 
operation. He said at first some 


handicapped i at 6W 

How ttudentt with dUdbiUtiet cope with the Unteentty 


six months I was there, I was 
really a bastard. I didn’t want to 
talk to anybody.” He explained 
that the other patients did not put 
up with that and pulled him out of 
his remorse. 

DeMeo said he afterwards saw 
others mote severely wounded 
than he was falling into self-pity 
and about to give up, but “it was 
not the doctors or nurses who got 
them out of that (self-pity), it was 
the other patients.” 

Toward the end of his stay 
there, he said, he met the sister of 
another wounded veteran, 
married her and now has two 
children. “My biggest problem 
now is trying to raise a family and 
go to school at the same 
time.” DeMeo explained that 
osteomelytis is a disease involving 
infection that periodically acts 
up, expecially when the infection 


only way to control it is by an- 
tibiotics and surgery. 

“At its worst, 1 can Ipse my 
leg,” he said. “The biggest 
problem 1 have is standing or 
walking for long periods of 
time.” 

According to DeMeo, when he 
registered for classes this 
semester, with th« walking from 
building to building and all the 
standing in lines, he was “reiuiy 
to tear the walls down” by the 
time he got home because of the 
pain. 

It Is a pain he always has, but 
he has become used to it - it is 
more painful or lest painfiil at 
different times, he said, adding 
that he uses Darvon to help 
aDeviate some of the pain. 

DeMeo said he had some 
trouble with an exam he took, 
because the ulner nerve in his 
right arm had been severed, thus 
leaving some of his hand muscles 
atrophied. This affected his 
ability to write and be cannot 
write quickly with such a areak 
hand, te explained. But, he said, 
things were worked out with the 
professor. 

Specially buih orthopedic shoes 
enable Dddeo to walk with an 
almost imperceptible Ump. He 
uses a cane sometimes to help him 
climb dp and dowA stairs a^ on 
slopes, be said. 

Dehto ex p lai n ed that he has a 
verusacquinas deformity of his 
left foot. “It eontrols the 
muscular movement of your toes 
and the dorsal flexion of your 
foot,” he said. “My toes were 
clawed ' up and were im- 
mobilized.” 

He said that, eventually, all the 
bones of hit little toes on both feet 
were removed to he could put on 


Latsy DaMea, a GW g radu a te sladeat aad VIW Nam War veteran, 
eamtBcSedauIntaiahh bane and titsne disease after stepping on a hoohy 
tiapwhBcinVMNtnt. 

his shoes. “I can’t ivalk atall or rare around here. I had known 1 

not very well withom shoes on,” wanted a military career since I 

hesaid. was tlx years old and I spent all 

“h’s sooMthing I have to live life preparing for it. ..and it was 

rrith. Then’t no sente at an in aU gone in a fraction of a 

feeling bad about it or gettiiig second.” / . ' , 

mad about il....” DeMeo is stiU interested In 

Despite tUt, DeMeo said,“I defense and majoring in Sino- 

feel frustrated in tome ways. I Soviet History. He hopes to get 

had prep ar ed my entire life for involved again with the govern- 

thetervitt, which nuy be kind of, ment on another level. 


•abortion 
•birth control 
•counseling 
• pregnancy testing 
•educational services 


Students tell of USSR 


The Pushkin Institute is a 
school designed to teach foreign 
students the Russian language. 

Farely lived in a hotel near the 
institute run by the education 
department and was given an 
allowance to buy food and other 
neceuities, but Silverman was 
housed in a hotel, had her classes 
in the hotel and was served her 
meals in the hotel cafeteria. 

Both Farely and Silverman 
commented on the limitations on 
travel, saying they were very free 
within the Moscow city limits but 
were required to get visas every 
time they wanted to visit another 
city. 

The two traveled to the Soviet 
Union with the help of the Ceata 
for Foreign Studies, an 
organization that sends students 
to study abroad. According to 
Fardy, however, the center “is an 
insufficient organization” and 
has a reputation for losing tickets, 
changing plans and shortening 
students’ trips after they arrive to 
their country. 

After the talk, Farely showed 
slides of her stay in Russia and 
discussed the various stories 
behind sculptures, churches, 
parades and government 
buildings. 

Both studenu said they were 
impressed with the beauty of the 
country and feh studying abroad 
was the (test way to learn about 
other people and other lands. 


f rlmic and counseling service | 

I northwegt locgtion: southeast location: |. 

■ 7603 Georgia Ava., NW 3230 Pennsylvania Ave., SE ■ 

■ suite 100, Wash., D.C. suite 215, Wash., D.C. m 

■ 20012 (202)829-6620 20020 (202)681-4000 S 


The RassiaD language honor 
society, Dobro Slovo, brought a 
piece of the Soviet Union to the 
University Hbraty Wednesday 
night when two OW studenu, 
Joan Farely and Wendy 
Sttvetman, showed slides and 
talked of the semester they spent 
at the Pushkin Institute in 
Moscow. 
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student presidents 
sign federation charter 


The $tu<Jen( body presidents of six area colleges and universities signed 
the charter of the Federation of D.C. College and University Students 
yesterday and, in one of their first official actions, passed a resolution 
pledging mutual support for attempts to get voting student represen- 
on the trustees at member schools. 

Some of the schools involved in the federation already have voting 
students on their boards. The measure the group passed was introduced 
by GW Student Association (GWUSA) President Cesar Negrette, as part 
of the continuing efforts of the Student Organizing Committee (SOC) to 

“The federation is a major step,” Negrette said, "because it means we 
officially coming together to consolidate our efforts to benefit the 
students we serve by exchanging information, ideas and mutual support 
with other students in the D.C. area." 

The federation, in addition to the trustees resolution, set up a com- 
mittee to investigate an inter-school judicial system arrangement. Under 
the arrangement they considered, if a student from one school violated 
the rules of a schod he was visiting, he would be brought before a 
judicial body at his own school. 

People from the other school could testify at his hearing, which would 
be held under the rules of his own school. Now, situations like this are 
handled by the Metropolitan Police Department . 
saaSeatgawyklMNiaM Negyelte said, in sedition, he has already received informal advice 
le—eM Sgem^rk of A— Icaa OMversHy; PaMteh from Georgetown University about a food co-op, and Catholic 

deary of Ce ecgaeowa Ualvees H y, CyatUa Sleele of University about student Board of Trustees representation through the 
Mooal VcnsoB College and Ori^ I aaioalafe of federation. 

Catholic Uaivcnily. -Maryann Hattfly 


PreridsM Cesar NcgreUe an, traai left to right, 
tools Magaxa at the IMvsrsily of MarylaiM, 


The GW Student Association 
(GWUSA) Senate Wednesday 
allocated money for free 
academic evaluations of this and 
last semester’s courses. 


President Cesar Negrette's veto of 
a bill giving the legislative branch 
control over GWUSA’s special 
projects fund. 

In addition they approved bills 
setting up a committee to in- 
vestigate the University’s S3. 9 
million budget surplus from the 
last fiscal year, a^ calling for 
changes in GW’s check cashing 
policy. 

The senate also appointed 


The two evaluations will cost a 
total of 113,950. This breaks 
down to S4,200 for the evaluation 
of last spring’s courses, which 
should be published before 


registration for next spring, and 
S9,750 for the evaluation of this 
semester’s courses, which is due 
to come out next semester. 

This money will provide 4,000 
copies of each evaluation, which 
will be distributed free. 

The evaluations will be “more 
usaMe" than last year’s, ac- 
cording to Jonathan Katz, 
Columbian College senator and 
chairperson of , the Senates 
Acadmic Committee. 

The planned formal for the 
evaluation will eliminate turning 
back and forth between the 
questions and the results, as was 
necessary last yeat, and win have 
more verbal and less numerical 
explanations than In the past, he 
said. 

The senators from the various 
graduate divisions wanted a 
charge on the evaluations since, 
as a number of them pointed out, 
courses at 4hn|r Khools are not 
evaluated buC their money is 
going to suppon the evaluations 
anyway. The undergraduate 
senators, though, outvoted them. 

The senate also overrode 


junior Pam Morris to a vacant 
sente seat from the School ol 
Public and International Affairs, 
and approved eight executive 
branch appointments. 

A bill calling for an in- 
vestigation of GW’s artisl-in- 
residence program was not 
handled b^use the meeting 
adjourned at midnight, the time 
the Marvin Center closes. 

■Maryann Hatgtrty 


Majority of entering 
students leave GW 


by Nlchoiaf Welch 

HaKkcl Sun Write, 

Only 43 percent of the students 
that enroll at GW as freshmen 
graduate from here four years 
later, according to Registrar 
Robm Gebhardtsbauer. 

GW’s location is a major factor 
in the large turnover of un- 
dergraduate students, Oebhardt- 
sbauer said. Approximately 40 
percent of the students that 
originally enroll here, transfer to 
another institution to complete 
their undergraduate educcation. 

Calvin Linton, dean of 
Columbian; College, said, "the 
location (of GW) brings a lot of 
people in for a few years but alto 
causes a large number to transfer 
out.” 

If students are not comforuble 
here, “advising is given to go to 
other institutions,” according to 
Gebhardtsbauer. , 

The quality of students can be 
another factor in a large turnover 
rate but, Gebhardtsbauer said, 
only t percent of the students 
originally enrolled at GW drop 
out and never complete college. 

Admissions standards in some 
GW schools are being upgraded, 
according to administrators. 
Joseph Ruth, director of ad- 
missions, said, though, “It’s 
tough to tighten up standards 
while the overall number of 
students is decreasing.” 

He noted, however, that this 
year’s freshman clau had higher 
admission standards than 
previous classes. 

The School of Ooeenimmit and 
Business Administrarion ndgad its 
standards the moat of aB GW’s 
schools. John Lobuu, assistant 
dean of SGBA, said the school 
could afford lb be more choosy in 
undergraduate adaiissions 


because itt program is running at 
almost fullcapadly. 

Lobuu expecu there will be a 
ddorease In the probation and 
suspension rates at SGBA, but he 
added, “It Is to early to tell yet.” 

None of the administrators that 
were contacted expressed much 
concern over the decrease in 
freshmen enroHmsat predicted 
for the I980’s. This projected 
drop has caused other schools 
around the country to worry more 
about their dropout rata, ac- 
cording to an article in the 
Chronkk of HlihartAicatlon. 

The administrators here 
contend GW has always attracted 
older yndenU and w^ cornmue 
to do so. '' 
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If you’re a junior or a senior majoring in math, physics or 
engineering, the Navy has a program you should know about. 

It’s called the Nuclear Propulsion Officer Candidate- 
Coll^iate Program INUPOC-C for short) and if you qualify, 
you can earn as much as $650 a month right through your 
senior year. Then after 16 weeks of Officer Candidate School, 
you’ll receive an additional year of advanced technical 
education. This would cost you thousands in a civilian school, 
but in the Navy, we pay you. And at the end of the year of 
traning, you’ll receive t $3,000 cash bonus. 

, It isn’t easy. There are fewer than 400 openings and only 
one of every six applicants wiU be selected. But if you make 
it, you’U have qualified for an ehte engineering training 
program. With unequalod hands-on responsibility, a $24,000 
salary in four years, and gilt-edged qualifications for jobs 
in private industry should you decide to leave the Navy 
later. (But we don’t think you’ll want to.) 

Ask your placement officer to set up an interview with a 


Navy representative when he visits the campus on Nov. 30, 
or contact your Navy representative at 436-2072. 

If you prefer, send your resume to the Navy Nuclear Officer 
Program, Code 312-B537^ 4015 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, 

Va. 22203, and a Navy representative will contact you directly. 
The NUPOC-($^^ate Program. It can dp more than hdp 
you finish coll^: it can lead to an exciting carew opportunity. 
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Students search for roots in experimental class 


krB«MBUsM 

HactaSaltWilur 

While the search for ethnic 
roots has become somewhat of a 
national past time, a group of 
students at OW undCTtook a study 
of roots last semester that 
trancended all ethnic and racial 
barriers. 

The 19 students, mostly 
freshmen and sophomores, and 
five faculty membas participated 
in an eaperimental course called 
“The Roots of Western 
Tradition,” which will be offered 
again next semester. 

The inter-departmental course 
attempted to combine the study of 
rhetoric with the study of the 
development of western tradition 
as retiected in the ancient classics. 
' The course was the brain-child 
of a few faculty members who felt 
a sorry lack of inter-deparmental 
courses at GW. Robert Jones of 
the religion department, along 
with Harry Yeide, assistant dean 
of Columbian Colfege, initiated 
it. 

Students who took the course 
earned six credit hours, three for 


English 12 and three in either the 
religion or elastics department. 

The principal faculty members 
conducting the eourse were Jones 
and Ormond Seavey of the 
English department. John 
Ziolkowski of clattics, Robert 
Hadely of history and David 
Aluhulcr of Judaic studies gave 
lectures on their areas of 
specialty. 

Team-teaching was a new 
experience for all the faculty 
members. Students who took the 
course noticed some tensions 
among the faculty In the 
beginning. 

Seavey admitted he was “a title 
nervous at first about working 
with other faculty members.” At 
the outset, he said, there was a 
sense of having two distinct 
audiences. 

“While the lectures had to be 
understandable to the students, 
.there was also the desire to seem 
intellectually respectable” to 
fellow faculty members, Seavey 
said. 

Seavey added that the dif- 
ferences in teaching style were 


obvious. “Professor Jones has an 
anecdotal down-home manner 
about him,” Seavey said. He 
characterised his own teaching 
manner as “more cerebral and 
ironic in intent.” 

Jones said while differences in 
perspective aomng faculty 
members were apparent, “it was 
handled withgood humor.” 

The most enthusiastic reaction 
came from students who took the 
course. According to one, “The 
best thing about the course was 
that you got to know everybody in 
class.” / 

“There was,” another student 
said, “a genuine sense of being 
involved in a creative process the 
like of which is very rare at this 


University. 

“While it was a lot of fun we 
weren’t just kidding around; there 
was a lot of work in and out of 
class. But because of the long 
hours we spent together in class 
and on group assigtunents there 
was a congenial, ' casual at- 
mophere in the class.” 

According to one student, 
“The course -had something for 
everyone: comedy, tragedy, 

politics, war and lewdneu.” 
Another student said, “Roots is 
the knowledge of all evil.” 

The faculty involved 
unanimously agree the ex- 
perimental inter-departmental 
course was a great success. 
“Something happened in this 


coufse,” Seavey said, “that 
seldom happens at GW - a sense 
of involvement in a community of 
learning.” 

“The distinction between 
students and teachers didn’t seem 
the kind of barrier it often is,” 
Seavey added. 

According to Altshuler, “The 
University has a responsibility to 
make (students) into | self 
propelled thinkers, and in that 
sense the course was a big suc- 
cess.” 

The classics speak to the 
present, he said, and will never 
become irrelevant. “The study of 
roots is essential to anyone who 
wants to be an educated person,” 
Seavey said. 


Metro line to open 


Metro’s Orange Line, which The new stops, like the rest of 
will extend subway service- into the system, will remain open until 
Prince George’s County, Md., is midnight Monday through 
scheduled to open for service Saturday. 

Nov. 20. The new line wiD add 7.S miles 

The Orange Line will run of rail service to the system, 

parallel to the already established making it 30.76 miles long with 34 

Blue line, except for the five new stations, 

stops. These are at Minnesota About 4,000 new parking 
Avenue and Deanwood in the spaces will be provided at the 

District, and Cheverly, Landover stations, whkh arc designed in 

and New CarroUton in Maryland. large part to aid coaaimiters. 

> About two weeks after the 
4 .J stations are opened, Metrobus 

^Orr6C.LlOM routes will be changed to coor- 
The Student Organising dinate with the entarged subway. 
Committee (SOC) rally to 
demonstrate support of a voting 
student representative on the 
Board of Trustees will be con- 
ducted at noon on Nov. 16, and 
not at 2 p.m- as was reported in 
Thursday’s Halchtl. 


' Join thouMndsof 
lm» achooi midicant 
luitianwide m 

Amlty^lS/tT 


The speech given Tuesday by 
Jayne Baker Spain, a consultant 
to Gulf Oil Corporation, on 
women in . management, was 
sponsored by the Society for the 
Advaiicement of Man^emerit 
(SAM). 


COURSES 


PROGRAMS 

SUBCOMMITTEE mlUmnt: 


November 8tb 
•18:30 

Marvin Center, 
Room 401 
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Use old buildings, Pierce says 


by KMbcriac F. Roacn 

HiKMSaftWilu, 

Hiilorical preservation does 
not mean boxing old buildings, 
encasiitg them like museum pieces 
too large for a museum, ac- 


cording to Professor John Pierce, 
the American studies depart- 
ment’s newest faculty member. 

Pierce, OW's preservationist- 
at-large, said, “The most 
sucessful form is ‘adaptive 


preservation’ putting the 
building into use, either the same 
as it was or slightly modified.’’ 

In August, OW practiced 
preservation with a mobile twist. 
Instead of destroying the historic 
Lenthall houses on 19th Street to 
make room for an office building, 
the University moved the houses, 
foundations and all, to 21st 
Street. 

Plans have been made to 
restore these buildings and use 
them for residences. 

Even without a “historic in- 
terest’’ plaque trumpeting their 
importance, several GW bbildings 
are interesting as architectural 
pieces, according to Pierce. 
"Lisner Auditorium offers a 
good example of 1930’s modern 
architecture,’’ he said. 

Successful preservation 
projects, like the Lenthall houses, 
involve months of planning. 

, “The first thing you (a 
preservation group) do is identify 
what you’ve got, and then 
categorize it three ways: what you 
want to keep at all counts, like the 
Capitol; what you’d like to save; 
what you can record and let go,’’ 
Pierce explained. 

Preservation benefits the 
cultural environment, and saves 
the investor money, he thinks. 
“Saving, homesteading, 
recycling, raiovatiiig buildings is 
cheaper in dollars than building 
new ones. It is often cheaper In 
energy use in operating the 
building.’’ Pierce added that 
“Continuing the building’s use 
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OW’s new graduate program in 
historic preservation, in which 
Pierce it involved, it one of 12 in 
the country. Three graduate 
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ShopUftini at Polyphony, the 
itudent-run record store at 
Marvin Center, it “not much of a 
problem,” acording to matuiger 
Dan Levine. 

Polyphony’s low shop-lifting 
rate was cited as “remarkable” 
among university stores in a 
recent issue of Campus 
Chronicle, an education-related 
magazine. 

According to John Osborne, 
financial officer for the Marvin 
Center, “As of June 30th losses 
weic negligible, less than one 
percent... The shop was new at 
the time and perhaps people were 
not used to shopping there yet. 
But we hope that this is not the 
case and that shoplifting will not 


become a problem . ” 

Polyphony opened last spring. 
“It seems uncivilized that they 
would steal from a place like 
this. ..It’s a non-profit 
organization set up to serve the 
students.. .We have the lowest 


prices in the city,” Levine said. 

“We have had some theft,” he 
said. “We've lost some of the 
higher priced records, limited 
edition collectors items. ” 


■Michael Zimmerman 


' Unclassifieds 

Students - $1.50 for first Non-students 
25 words, $.20 for each word, 
additional word. 


ATTENTION: ■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

Urban Affairs Majors and all intartsted 
students are urged to attend a meeting. 
Thursday, Nov. 8, 4-6 pm Monroe 106 
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A student visiting Polyphony, the studenl-mn record store In Marvin 
Center, tries to change Ik stores low shopHfling rate. 
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ERA debaters to 
clash on Wednesday 


Two representatives from the 
National Women’s Political 
Caucus and the Richmond 
Virginia Steering Committee to 
Stop E.R.A., will confront each 
other Wednesday at GW in a 
debate over the Equal Rights 
Amendment (ERA). 

The forum, sponsored by the 
Program Board Political Affairs 
Committee, will take place in the 
Marvin Center Theatre at 8 p.m. 

After both positions on the 
ERA are stated by the par- 
ticipants, the audience will be 
encouraged to record their 
questions concerning the ERA on 
index cards, and the debaters will 


answer them. 

Kara Kent, a member of the 
Political Affairs Committee, will 
serve as the mediator during the 
forum as both sides respond to 
the audience’s questions. 

According to Kent “The future 
of the ERA is important to 
everyone, and it’s important that 
slud«u attend the foruai.” 

-PMGUben 
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Taylofs ‘Guthrie’ takes us on 
a trip bound for America’s heart 


details of hit life. Taylor’s sen- 
sitive presentation accounts 
Guthrie's trasic early family life, 
hit introduction to music, his 
radio programs in Los Angeles 
and his work as a union 
organizer. 

Taylor draws the audience into 
Guthrie's world; he plays it, sings 
it, drawls it, befriends it, becomes 
it and down' right enjoys it. He 
exhibits remarkable energy, 
spewing words at a frantic pace in 
a typical Guthrie radio show. But 
later, when revealing tome of the 
intimate moments with Guthrie’s 
dMughter, he becomes soothing, 
playful and childlike. 

Ine tongs are presented in a 
manner that brilliantly in- 
tertwines with the story. For 
example, Guthrie first learned to 
play the harmonica during his 
freight-train riding days. During 
this part of the production, 
Taylor breaks into a harmonica 
instrumental with a haunting 
version of “Railroad Blues,” 
slowly bending each note until it 
softly moans into the distance. 

A reference is made in the play 
to John Stesnl>eck and the role he 
played in tdling the story about 
the oppressed migrant worker 
during the Depression. His book. 
The Grapes q/ Wrath, is given a 
dinailed testimony by a Guthrie 
tong that traces the odyssey of 
Tom Joad. 

The show was developed by 
Taylor U years ago. Bob Dylan’s 
first album and a tune called 


“Song to Woody” had piqued his 
curiosity. He set out to disco^ 
all he could about the wandering 
balladeer, who used street cor- 
ners. parking lots and union halls 
to preach against injustice and 
spread his faith in the common 
man. 

Taylor worked his way through 
college with a contemporary 
vaudeville club act. The Good 
Gnus. Since August of 1975, 
Taylor has performed as Guthrie 
throughout the United States, 
Scotland and England. He also 
worked as a special advisor - 
consultant for David Carradine 
on the Guthrie film biography, 
Botmd for Glory. 

Director George Boyd, who 
staged LUy Tomlin Appearing 
Nitely and directed Robert 
Conrad in 1776, has worked 
closely with Taylor in this project. 
Together, they have created a 
remarkable play that brings into 
focus a spectrum of details about 
Guthrie’s life. 

Along the way, numerous 
people assisted them in their quest 
for detail. Performers like Pete 
Seeger, Sonny Terry and Brownie 
McOhw, as well as Guthrie’s 
widow Marjorie and his son 
Joady, all added iheir vivid 
memories of this remarkable man 
to this show. 

For people who enjoy 
Americaaa, bome-s|Hm humor or 
folk music, and certainly for 
people who are Guthrie fans, this 
show b a must see. Woodf 


Like a sagebrush on the hot 
Oklahoma Dust Bowl, Woody 
Guthrie tumbled and drifted 
among the people of America. 
Gathering up their colleaive 
spirit, he betame the man who 
has been called the poet of the 
American landscape. Tom Taylor 
has recreated Guthrie’s life in a 
beautifully touching play that will 
be presented this month at Ford’s 
Theatre. 

This show continues the string 
of superb solo performances that 
have been presented , at Ford’s 
over the past few years. It it filled 
with Guthrie’s tongs (“Thu Train 
it Boqnd for Glory,” “So Long, 
It’s Been Good to Know You” 
and “This Land is Your Land,” 
to name only a few) the way 
Guthrie wrote and performed 
them. 

Charming and witty, Taylor’s 
portrayal u pure entertainment. 
Hit delivery uncannily mimics the 
whining Guthrie mannerisms 
(later captured by the singer Bob 
Dylan), while alto capturing 
Guthrie’s determination and 
struggle for basic staples of life. 
Arlo Guthrie’s fathw died of 
Huntington’s chorea, a hereditary 
disease affecting mulcic control, 
II years ago at the age of53. 

The story opens in Guthrie’s 
hospital room and, though 
confined in a whedchab, Ms body 
withered by thb dreadful disease, 
he proceeds to relive the rich 


Tern Taylar perirays toagwriler and aoamd Woody Galhrie In Ford 
Tbaaltc’s pneeatotioa of IFoody Cu/Arie. 

Guthrie will leave you feeling 
good, proud and recharged, and 
in a seoK, that’s really what he 
was all about. 

Woody Outhrig,mOl be playing 


daily at Ford’s Theatre through 
Nov. 26. Student tickets are 
priced at S6.00 and can be bought 
at the Ford’s Theatre box office, 
located at SI I lOth Street; N.W. 





grey in the City 

by Jeff Levey 

V. « MBMttacEdiUH 

In the 1939 MGM production of The Wigard of Oz. the then teen-aged 
Judy Garland radiates warmth. The notion that we have in us the seeds 
of whatever we want to be, and that we can be at home wherever we 
happen to be, b the theme of thb classic motion picture, and Garland, in 
her young loveliness, teUs thb message exquuitely, 

Uafortunate^, director Sidney Lumet’s versiem of the Broadway 
musical The Wit, which b a black version of the classic book by L. Frank 
Baum, does juM the opposite-It fails at being warm and cute. And it fails 
at even foliowing the message of the original film and the Broadway 
musical, 

AO in all, thb very high budget musical is too long (two and a half 
bouts) and too big. Lumet uses New York City as a badidrop, filming 
most of Ms scenes among its landmarks. Before failing flat at the twin 
***'*°t the, World Trade Center, the film moves sluggishly and ' 
predictably along, and no bvbh costumes or largedicale choreography 
can make it work. 

Granted, Lumet had a great idea. Taking Dorothy and friends away 
from K a ns as and setting them up in the city b a wonderful way to show 
more of the problems of black people and Iheir difficulty in finding a 
real home than Kansas epuM. But Lumet stops at the set and, except for 
the modern musk, seems to have had more of hb mind tm building an 
extraordinary extravaganza than a simple message. 

Diana Ross, as Dorothy, b less than supreme. She sings with little of 
the flouruh that made her a Motown star, and her acting still makes her 
look like she’s wandering through a grammar school play. 

OoiM b the familiar Kansas tornado as Dorothy and Toto get swept 
up in a good ole New York City snowstorm. The following scenes find 
Dorothy lost in Graffiti City (the 1939 World’s Fair grounds in Flushing 
Meadows, (Jueens), attacked by a subway station, chased by a motor- 
cycle brigade of faring monkeys amid the stands and eiavators in Shea 
Stadium, and outside Yankee Stadium. PinsBy the must confront Oz, 
the less-tben-funny Richard Pryor as Oz, intfaie the World Trade Center . 
^Quincy Jones’ massive score, and Loub Johnson’s choreography 
provide the most delightful moments in the film, and Johnson uses the 
fine tat for Ms enourmous production numbers. The costumes, 
however, only bring the numbers doam. way down. They are too glittery 
a^ obaoxioas, as b eapedaily evident when EvUtsm. the Wicked Witch 
of t he W arn, captures Dorothy and friends in her sweat bouse. EvUlene’s 

•aotoicycied niankeyt are just a little too much. 

AH in al. The Wb conid use a trip to thel-aad of Oz itsdf , for a brain, 

tome eou rag eandalot more heart. 



T 
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Seger is no ‘Streinger’ 
to Cap Centre crowd 


ky Sieve Roeunelll 

Aiuittof 

Bob Seger has been a part of 
rock ‘n’ roll ever since I was a 
little kid. “Ramblin’ Gamblin’ 
Man,” though a minor hit in 
them parts, was one of those 
songs which stuck in the back of 
your mind. Nothing dramatic; 
just simple, gutsy and straight- 
ahead rode ’n’ roll. 

But he was only a cult Tigure 
then. His big claim to fame, if one 
can call it that, was that he was 
Detroit’s biggest act. For over 10 
years, he has struggled and 
worked towards bringing his 
brand of rock to everyone’s at- 
teation, and last year, his 
determination paid off. 

Niihl Moves hat turned out to 
be a modern rock ’n’ roll classic 
brimming with solid 
arrangements and gutsy, if not 
insightful, songs. He was one of 
the few rockers around who was 
able to appease not only the 
adolescents of the rock audience 
(“Night Moves”) but also the 
Older, over-the-hiU crowd (“Rock 
And Roll Never Forgets). Mind 
you, it was not because he had 
anything new to say; but, what he 
did say was put into terms fresher 
and more romantic than anyone 
had ever envisioned before. 
Experience has taught him well. 

Seger ’s live appearances, 
though, are a whole other story. 
As last Friday evening’s concert 
at the Capital Center so aptly 


demonstrated, he has not become 
road-weary. Like his much-touted 
comrade, Bruce Springsteen, 
Seger’s greatest asset is that he is 
able to make his music alive and 
much more personal in concert 
than he is on record. H(s life is 
one of homage to the road, not 
one of trepidation. 

His concert was a mixture of 
soft, near stunning, ballads and 
solid rockers. The songs he chose 
neatly covered the width of his 
career, from I966's “Ramblin’ 
Gamblin’ Man” to his most 
recent single from the Stranger In 
Town LP, “Hollywood Nights.” 
Yet, the most remarkable aspect 
of his show was that each tune he 
chose sounded as fresh and in- 
vigorating as if it was recorded 
yesterday. These songs have aged 
well. 

His gravely, coarse voice never 
sounded bMter. On scathing 
rrxtkers like “Rock And Roll 
Never Forgets” or “The Fire 
Down Below," he evoked the 
kind of raspy elegance which 
seemed to cut through anything 
else which may have been in his 
way. He never lost control of 
where he was going. Each note he 
sung felt as if it was pulled from 
his gut and ignited with an 
emotional fervor almost as if his 
life depended on what he was 
doing. 

Even on the ballads (“Night 
Moves,” “Still The Same,” 
“Beautiful Loser” and “The 


Bob Seger and the Silver Ballet Band per f afe d a 
■Ixtare of thdr beet soogs Friday aigbt at the 


Capital Caatia, iaeladlag “HoBywood Nights" aad 
“StUl The Same.” 


“Nutbush City Limits” and”Get 
Out Of Denver.” 

Still, this is a minor complaint 
for an artist who gave everything 
he had. Aside from Springsteen 
and Cheap Trick, there it no finer 
act on the road than Bob Seger. 
He is the only one who makes you 
humble enough to remember your 
youth and smart enough not to 
regret iti 


Ramblln ' GambUn ' Man 
Noah 

The Bob Seger System 
Mongrel 

Smokin' O.P.'s / 
Seven 

Beantiful Loser 
Live Bullet 
Night Moves 
Stranger In Town 


Releaeed 1966 
Released 1967 
Released 1968 
Released 1969 
Released 1972 
Released 1973 
Released 1973 
Released 1976 
Releasadl977 
Released 1978 


Stars at the Ballet 


by Amy Bcnaaal 

Am. NtWf BtMUK 

I can remember struggling my 
way throughone of Shakespeare’s 
complicated plays and wonting 
how long.it would take me to 
rinith this dramatic tragedy or 
comedy. But if these plays were 
performed by the Maryland Ballet 
at they did in their Washington 
debut last Saturday in Lisner, I 
would only remember them with 
glee. 

Romeo and Juliet, with 
choreography by R dh Page to 
Tchaikowsky’s powerful music, 
was performed with great clarity 
and precision. To see this 18-year- 
old company (though it only 
tamed professional in 1974) 
produce this play with such 
graceful dancing, strength and 
emotion was a pleasing surprise to 
the Washington audience. 

The four principal dancers in 
the Shakespeare production were 
pure delights to watch. Debra 
Van Cure as Juliet did not portray 
her role with as much of the 
innocence that a youth only in her 
teens would have but with a 
greater maturity of emotion and 
dancing. Bruce Steivd as Romeo 
partnered Juliet with great skill 
and teodesaess while their love 
blossomed into the heavens 
above, Mark Me)ia frolicking by 
Romeo’s aide with his ait- borne 
jumps and leaps created even 
mote baight In his Fighting scene 
of technical ability with the 
maddened Tybalt (Florin 
Scartat). 

The costumes for the four 
primipah were pafect for the 
mgie love story, but ' the 


backround dangers who were 
multifaceted at trnch bearers and 
court dancers for Juliet’s vault 
scene looked ridiculous in their 
daisy-like outfits complete with 
silver petals on their sides and 
silver head masks. 


residential company in 
Washington. This company is a 
jewel right in the public’s reach 
whose value should only rite in 
fhture performances. 


Springsteen’s IcMig road trip 
still can’t hurt his live shows 


This version of Romeo and 
Juliet was a fast-paced one as It 
was told in leu time than it would 
take to read the First act. Only in 
one part of the performance wu 
this a problem; after the wedding 
night of the two lovers, Juliet 
takes poison which puts her into a 
deep sleep for no apparent 
reason. This transitional scene 
when Juliet stages her death to be 
able to love Romeo In secret wu 
liMt. Also added to this version 
wu a beautifully executed brief 
pu de deux by Romeo and Juliet 
in the final vault scene after 
Romeo takes hit deadly poison to 
unite him with Juliet in the 
heavens. 

Alto on Friday’s program was 
the Pu de Deux from Don 
Quixote in which two radiant 
dancers - Sylvester Campbell and 
Linda Kintz - danced like balls of 
fire. Campbell is pure magic, his 
never tiring energy, technique and 
emotion exhibited hit star 
qualitiu. Linda Kintz, with her 
seducing twilight eyes, displayed 
her determination to have all eyes 
on her and her forceful dancing 
performance. 

The Maryland Ballet with 
AitMc Director Petrus Bosnian, 
prodnesd an axcasplory program. 
TUt company should not be 


requut that underwear or socks be thrown la- 
sted. A member of the crowd quickly obUgad 
him. 


by Anne Brady 

HacMSunwAii 

Bruce Springsteen gave apprt^matdy 17,000 
enthusiastic fans an dearifyM performance of 
hit most recent album, Darkneu on the Edge of 
Town, at Thursday’s Capital dentre concert. He 
sang for three hours and came back for three 
encores. 

Devoting ahaost half of the concert to recent 
material, Springsteen alto played favoritu from 
Bom To Run and tongs tbu be wrote for Robert 
Gordon and Patti Smith. 

The neu sell-out crowd gave Springsteen a 
standing ovation when he came on the stage, Ht 
muchu and called for encores at the end of the 
concert, and almost drowned out his voice with 
applause whenever he played one of their favorite 
songs. Fans expressed their admiration by 
dancing in the aisks, pointing their fists in the 
air, and calling, “Bruce, Bruce.” Only the toft 
and unfamiliar songs received a quiet reaction 
from the audience. 

Springsteen courted the audience by dancing 
with hit guiUr, jumping onto speakers 12 feet off 
the ground a^ then biKk onto the extended 
stage. At the end of one tong be leaned back u if 
he wu about to onOaptc, paused and then fell on 
topofthecromd. 

Audience portidpulion wu encouraged in 
“Spirit in the Night” aad "Jungleland.” Flowers 
thrown on the stage prompted Springsteen to 


Springsteen did not improvise or change any of 
his material until late in the concert when he 
added verses to “Backstreets” and introduced the 
band during “Rosalita.” 

Three new tongs were performed including on 
interesting ballad entitled “Point Blank,” during 
which Springsteen added a little theatrical twist. 
After ending the tong (with the words “They’ve 
got you in their sighu/ One false move and, 
baby, the lights go out.”), Springsteen pulled an 
imaginary string and the spotlight went out. 

Springsteen’s Elvis Presley-like movements 
with hit guiUr were almost upstaged by Claren ce 
Clemons’ clownish dancu with his saxophone. 
They were quite a contrut - Springstaon 
noticeably thin in bit black tuxedo juket aad 
blue Jeans standing next to Clemoiu, who It 
larger than most football players, dressed in n 
white tuxedo. 

The sound wu unuually good for the Capital 
Centre and even the loudest applause oouidn*l 
erase the pulsating, invigorating rhythms of 
Springttaen’t music. 

Springsteen’s stop at the Capital Centre wu Us 
sect^ In the space of about three months, yet it 
wu apparent Thursday night that hit time on the 
road hit hot dihited his energy or power. 


t- 
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GW teacher, surgeon dead 


Dr. Alec Horwitz, 78, a 
profetior emeritus of clinical 
surgery at OW Medical School 
and a well known Washington 
surgeon, died Tuesday of a heart 
ailment at his Washington home. 

A graduate of -OW and its 
medkai school. Dr. Horwitz 
joined the staff of the medicai 
school in 1930 and became a 
professor emeritus in 1972. He 
esublished his medical practice in 
Washington in 1 928. 

Bom in Russia, Dr. Horwitz 
and . his family emigrated to 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Elmira, N.Y., in 1907. They 
moved to Washington several 
years later. 

During his years as a OW 
student. Dr. Horwitz worked his 
way through college as a Hebrew 
tutor and Sunday school teacher, 
and received a special award for 
achieving the highest academic 
record . in his class as an un- 
dergraduate and medical student. 

Before setting up his practice 
here, he completed four years as a 
fellow in surgery at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn. In 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Are YOU a Safe Driver?, . . .But auto in- 
surance costs a fortune because of your AGE, 
SEX, MARITAL STATUS.! 

Polkes and Goldberg Insurance, Inc. offers"^ 
auto insurance at “STANDARD” rates to most 
safe drivers regardless of% your AGE, -SEX, 
MARITAL STATUS. 


POLKES & GOLDBERG INSURANCE, INC. 
Agents and Brokers For All Lines Oflnsurance 
4400 East-West Highway, Suite 24 


Bethesda, Md. 20014 


(301)652-9085 
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1939, the Alec Horwitz Prize was 
esublished at the OW Medical 
School, and is awarded annually 
to the senior showing the greatest 
proficiency in surgery. 

Dr. Horwitz was named Man 
of the Year in 1958 by the Jacobi 
Medical Society of Washington. 
He was a member of the D.C. 
Medical Society, the American 
Medical Association and the 
Southeaster Surgical Congress. 

Surviving him are his wife, the 
former Jean Himmcifarb; a son. 
Dr. Norman H. Horwitz of 
Chevy Chase, Md.; a daughter, 
Mrs. Jack Kushner of Annapolis, 
Md.; a brother, Abraham, of 
Tucson, Ariz., and five grand- 
children. 

Contributions may be made to 
the Alec Horwitz Memorial 
Lectureship Fund at GW. 




Dr, Abe HatwHi, a GW Medic 
awgami died tamday at Us hoau. 


LSflT 

REVIEW COURSE, INC. 

WHY WE TEACH MORE STUDENTS THAN ALL 
OTHER COURSES: 

I.Our Instructors local attorneys are the most 
experleijced In teaching the LSAT. 

,2.The record of success of our students average 
scores received In 1977-1976 were 590-600. 

3.26 hours of Intensive classroom preparation 
emphasizing timing and techniques for answering 
questions. 

d.Courae may be repeated FREE. 

IBEX LSAT Review Course 
12 8. Adams Street 
Rockville, Md.20S60 
tel. (301) 340^005 or 340-3003 
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Lecturer 
Quinlan 
dead at 57 

Timdthy J. Quinlan, 37, a 
lecturer in hospiul administration 
, at GW and a partner in the ar- 
' chitectural firm, of Wilmot, 
Bower, Quinlan and Associates in 
Silver Spring, died Tuesday of a 
heart attack at Washington 
Hospital Center. 

Mr. Quinlan had taught at GW 
since 1972. 

, After becoming a partner in the 
firm in 1970, he worked as project 
architect for the design and in- 
stallation of medical facilities, 
such as intensive-care units, at 
Washington Hospital Center, 
Capitol Hill Hospital and 
Providence Hospital in 
Washington. 


INTERVIEW ON CAMPUS 

with 

GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


The Data Systems and Services Group of 
General Instrument Corporation will be 
conducting on-campus Interviews on 
Friday , November 17 1976 

The Data Systems and Services Group 
specializes in wagering, point-of-sale 
and retail systems. Recent growth has 
created a ntmrirer of positions in 
systems and applications programming. 

To arrange an interview and obtain 
company literature, contact the 
Placement Office. 


nifIRAL IliiaTRHMIMT CORRORATIOM 
DATA svmTmMm and sanvicas mmoum 

turn MoCOmwCK SOAO. HUWT VAU 4 EY. MAflVUMD 210)1 

Deborah Lindsey, (301) 666-8700 













CW securit y 


impedes the guards' protection of 
the residents. 

One problem that has con- 
stantly bothered Thurston Hall 
security guards as well as students 
has bm the false fire alarms 
which occur frequently every 
year. One guard said that last year 
he suggested a system where all 
alarms would contain a 
mechanism - that would spray a 
dye on the offender's hand that 
could not be washed off. 

He said the administrators with 
whom he talked did not favor the 
proposal, and then Thurston 
resident director Michael Gross 
said they would refurbish the 
dorm instead, in the hope that the 
action would make students less 
likely to pull an alarm. 

Most of the guards, however, 
feel the existing system is 
adequate, although there is room 
for improvement. Nearly all of 
them wished to stress that the 
cooperation of all students is 
needed in enforcing stricter rules 
for dorm safety. 


' INTERNATIONAL 

HAIR 

SALON 

>NC. 5 =^^ 

18th&GSts. in the 

Park Central Hotel 


Guards want change 


this type for AU's five dorms was 
$30,000. 

The guards interviewed said 
GW does not appear to be 
heading towards adopting a 
program of this type. 

One guard felt GW needs 
“better trained otTicers,” and 
that the University should require 
more training. He said more 
offtcer trtuning would promote 
greater efficiency of the security 
system, particularly in the dorms. 

Many guards said they could be 
more effective if they were 
allowed, with proper training, to. 
carry firearms. One officer said 
when the DC police come into the 
area and tell a GW security of- 
ficer to look for an armed 
criminal in the area, “you're 
going to hesitate,” when trying to 
search for him. 

He felt the lack of weapons 


SECUItrn.fromp.) 

off ^security guards while 
providing better protection for 
the students. 

Oeotgetown it one school that 
has adopted • computerized 
system. AB resident must possets y 
an eiectroaic card which must be 
inserted into a slot to allow access 
to a dorm. Without the card with 
him, a student cannot enter a 
dorm. 

Even if guests accompany a 
resident, these people are 
monitored by a computer when 
they enter, and the cohiputer can 
tell exactly who it in the building 
at a given time. 

A Georgetown operations 
manager taM the system, which , 
was implemented two years ago, 
“permits tighter security.” 

American University will begin 
its operational Electronic Card 
Access system this week. Each 
student receives a computer card 
which is checked by a radio sensor 
mechanism outside the dorm. If 
the resident does not have the 
card with him, he cannot enter the 
dorm. 

According to a director of AU's ' 
Residential Life Division, the 
system is designed to prevent 
“unauthorized access” to the 
dorms. He said, although the 
system “still requires the 
cooperation of the students, it'll 
help make it safer” to live in the 
dorms. 

He added that the approximate 
cost for developing a system of 


Introducing 
Robert Crisovan 


Sassoon Trained 


25 per cent Discount thru November 
for appointments call: 638-1356 


Dance-a-thon 
for MD here 
17th and 18th 


Aproximuely SO couples have 
sign^ up to dance 24 hours here, 
for Muscular Dysuophy Nov. 17 
and 18. 

The OW Muscular Dystrophy 
Council and the Inter-Fraternity 
Forum of GW ivill sponsor the 
dance-a-thon beginning Friday 
Nov. 17 at 9 p.m. in the Marvin 
Center first floor cafeteria. 

The couple lhat'earnt the most 
money from pledges will win a 
seven day trip to the Virgin 
Islands. ' .. 

Dance-a-thon sponsors said 
spectators will have a chance to 
win prizes, including free albums. 
Redskin, Bullet and Capital 
tickets and participate in contests, 
such . as a beer “chugging” 
competition. 

Couples wishing to dance may 
register until Wenesday, Nov. IS. 

•Da9ld Sanlucd 


(CHECK ONE) 

□ HOFBRAU - 

□ KRONENBOURG 

□ BECKS 

□ HEINEKEN 

□ CARLSBERG 


If you picked Kronenbourg, you know your beers. Kronenbourg has had a 
renowned brewing tradition for ovct 300 years. Kronenbourg is Europe’s #1 bottled beer. 
More Europeans would rather have a bottle of Kronenbourg than any other beet Now you 
can drink the beer they drink themselves. Europek #1 bottled beer is here. Kronfcnbourg. 
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library stamping out 
drinking and eating 

The Univertlty Hbrsry, u the request of many students, has un-, 
dertaken a campaign to stop food and drink consumption in the, 
building. 

Strict enforceipent of all rules concerning eating, drinking and 
smoking in the library will be enforced imnmiiately. 

This Is the first formal undertaking by the library to curb infractions 
of this sort. 

According to circulation department head Jon Melegrito, eating and 
drinking problems increase every term as more new students use the 
library who sire unfamiliar with its rules. He cites this as one of the major 
goals of the library - to inform its users of the regulations. 

Mcfegrito (eels that since impetus for aaion of this type came directly 
from students, peer pressure will be an important (actor in the success of 
the campaign. 

He also believes, "The majority of library users, to be sure, are 
responsible and will be responsive to this educational campaign because 
this is their library and they don’t want to see the building deteriorate 
physically because of spilled coffee, food stains and cigarette butts all 
over the place." 

-Cynde Nordone 
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I SPECIAL LIMITED COLLECTOR'S EDITION 

ALL NEW, NEVER BEFORE RELEASED, 
LIVE RECORDINGS 
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PRESSED ON RED VINYL! 

Introducing n Special Collector s Editi._ 
of All Neifu, Never Betore Released, 

Live Hendrix! Here s Jini like you've ne ' 
heard him before, with ram ' ."if*, 

inn provocative lyrics 
in fact, this album i;;av t , =■ 

^jiit of yo’.i . uut you'll !ovt- •:■,#'! •, I'lmi, .v. ■ 

:n f K I i;. 


elevator 

abolished 

CENTER, from p. 1 
debate on the elevator, he pointed 
out that the Marvin Center was .. 
not solely a student center, but a 
“center, for all the the University 
community.’' 

The express elevator was 
established three yean ago to 
avoid crowding dnrlng lunch. 

In other ■ business,'’ the board 
"decided t* assign the MmUm 
Students Association and the k 
Christian' Scientists Pr|aniiafidkr ^ 
to an office on the second floor 
formerly reserved for temporary ' 
office space. 

The Christian Scientists had 
been assigned to share the 
Hatchtt business office at the last 
board meeting, but problems 
arose with that arrangement. 

■Marymn Haggerty • 
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Neil Isaksen 


Editorials 


Why not bother voting? 


He had juft left for honih after « hard day. U wa> where the Waterfate scandal couldn’t bolster voter 

dark. He was tired. He turned on the ear radio and tumont, that It a good question. (True, we were 

was Just reminded that it was eiectkm day because he disgusted; but just being disgusted doesn’t resolve 

wM listening to a political advertisement. “Should I anything.) 

vote?’’ he asked himself. "Ah, what’s the dif* America is more steadily being ruled by a special 
ference. One more vote won’t matter. 1 don’t even ciau of people: the politically conscious minority, 

know where the polls are this year. Didn’t they move They are deciding what it bat for the non-voter, 

them?” And it is Implicitly the non-voter’s intention to 

delegate his or her voting privciege' through ab- 
“Elections are basic nmans by which the people of stentkm. Ultimately, the non-voter is not really 
ademocracybendgoveriunentrtotlieirwishes...Tbe represanted. 

morale of a democracy depends in part bn the Who should the non-voter - the American citizen, 

ntaintenanbe of the belirf that elections realy serve the person whose right it it nor to vote - who should 

at instruments of popular goveriuaenl...’’ These art be confront when he becomes tUssatitfied whhh the 

the long-sighted wo^ of the late ^tical scientist elected government? The politicians, or the voter? 

V. O. Key, Jr. They stem to be in direct response to Does he have legitimate grounds to complain in the 

the geotlaiiian cited in the first paragraph. firttplace? 

Ankerka Is a democracy. Eketions are critical. It ia siguiflGant to poim out here that if ewraot 
Why thhs Is only about 35 percent of the electorate low votia« trends per^t, tomorrow’s electorate will 

willing to go to the pollt? Can this phenomenon be ' too doe^ resemble an inteicst group or a lobby, 
redneed to voter indifference? I suspect that it can. similar in many respecu to tte National Rifle 

Oenerally, the electorate has become toft. They Amodation or the National Association of 

.don’t take our rqinesentative form of govemmeat Manufactureers - who represent, throngh their 

seriously enbough. Consequently, this incBruttion on subscribers’ support, a huge segment trf the elec- 

thc part of the voter hu intensifled the “Why totate. ReprssmUathe tovemmeiu by a few - it 

vote?’’ mentality. “Why vote? It doesn't matter. sounds pontra^ctory on the surface, but ia fact that 

Enough other people wil vote anyway. Who cares?*’ is what America has. 

The several effects of mastiW non-voting have 

serious consequences for the country and we may He didn’t fMl effective; he had voted. Hit 
never realiae their full impact. It appears that the political destaw had not been realized in full. He fek 

most significam of ibcseelfectt Is that America la no he had good reasoas for not gtoing to the pollt. But 

longer ruled by a true majority - who wold bb in did he rcalae that be - through abetention - was 

power if that portion of the eiigibit non-voting reHnquiihliighesr(glkr to be acknowledged? 

electorate fiiudly exercised teir right? For a country NsO I saksen Is a senior majoring in political science. 

Letters to the editor 

Students respond to charges 

Reps work hzffd 

While we welcome the interest 
which prompted Scott BreitkopTs 
column, it it necessary to set the 
record straight on several of the 
points he made. 

First, had Mr. Breitkopf 
checked with ns, he would have 
learned that teve^ senators have 
already initiated an investigation 
of the University’t SS,9 million 
tutphit. Prioa-WhterhouN, the 
University’s accountants, have 
been contacted asnl this in- 
vmtlgation wilt continue. 

Secoud, the Student Aflblrs 
committee conducted . a public 
hearing with Housing Director 
Ann Webster and Macke 
representatives dealing with 
housing conditiost and the meal 
plan at OW. In addition, the 
committee hat forwarded to Rice 
Hall several proposals which, if 
implemented, will improve 
existing corMliiioiu. 

Anyone urho has been to senate 
maetiw nr has bcUieted to speak 
to any OWUSA senator would 
know that we are deeply con- 
cerned about the uarespon- 
tiveaeu of the Univertity ad- 
ministratioa. At every pawiblf 
instance, memb ers of the senate 
have sought to make Rke HaB 


No investigation 


There have been rumblings from within the OW Student 
Association (OWUSA) senate about an investigation of the 
artist-in-residence program. This has no doubt been 
prompted by the recent controversy over Amiri Baraka, the 
present artist-in-residence. 

Unfortunately, we must take part of the blame because 
of a column which was published without giving Baraka the 
opportunify to respond. We regret our error, but now 
OWUSA is attempting to make much ado about nothing 

The investigation the senate has in mind b made to seem 
even more pointless in light of repudiation of anti-Jewish 
statements by Baraka. 

Furthermore, any investigation would be a gross over- 
stepping of jurisdiction. Professors should be judged on a 
vari^ of criteria, among which u teaching ability, rather 
than moral values. 

Finally, there b the danger to the artbt-in-residence 
program to consider. Thb program provides an op- 
portunity for students to learn from a dbtinjguished person 
in the ridd of literature 


The library has undertaken a campaign to enforce 
regulations against eating and drinking on the premises. 

Much damage can be done to books and furniture when 
items such as coffee are spUled by sleepy students. The 
Marvin Center b just across the street, and it would be just 
as easy to drink and eat at the place where the stuff Is 
bought. 

Drinking large amounu of caffdne can be hazardous to 
your health, especially when you spill your coffee on the 
guy in front of you, and he happens to be 6* 6” and 280 
lbs.. So cut It out. 

Board responds 

The Marvin Center Ooveming Board has recently 
aboibhed the express devator in the center. Thb is a 
commendable action. The board seems to have responded 
to pressure from students who pointed out that the eRpress 
elevator actuaOy served few students. It wa^ never really 
treated as an express. 

It is encouraging that the Governing Board was able to 
peredve this and respond. The board b often criticized for 
running the Center rather arbitrarily. This time, the board 
acted in the students' interest rather than on some whim or 
other criterion. We are impressed. 


Many failures 


Ctiarks BarthoM. edMwvaKMrf 
J«ri Levey, meiMeiaf Mtirer 
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Indeed, it it this very iitoe ot 
making the administration 
ratpontlvc that is behind onr 
effort 'to ‘get fall voting 
tvli t v e rw a i lp n on the Board of 
editorial office buiioetsoiaoe Tiuetom. Fw fKmbeiattitlifled 

SdarWh Ceiasr43). 6H-7S50 Marehi Csoisr434,.t7t-707i «kh the thosrm ttatas gniuad 
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I would like to take this op- 
portunity to thank Scott 
Brchkopf (Mardktf, Oct. 30) for 
dartng to reveal our dacted of- 
ficials for what they we. 
However, I fed that this, by h- 
eelf.' It not enough. It is not 
enough to comment on 
OWl^’t i now n pewn ce. It is not 
suflUem to refo to those who 
have ghen . OWUSA its image as 
hacks and bekeys, b U time fer 
the maiodty of ttodena at thb 
Univenity, who have sUeatly 
standby as the adndnhtration has 
sunaadared hundreds of 


producHonstaff 
Rick Schwartz, pg w e u p 
BdAthay.odr 


dephaat such at student 
gewsrmnma, to stand up ■ and 
dtUMnd a change, h' ti obvious 
that the day cBqne of pnBtirient 
who have dominated onr elected 
offlom forthe pgte thratyears are 
beyand rednm plliiu . It is equally 
dear that the adminiitration win 




Howard Graubard 


A lighter look at student politics 


Since I entered GW I've ipent much time looking on with 
envy while usorted luminaries with names like Ron Ostroff, 
Jeff Jacoby, and Brona KapoUt were allowed to attach their 
names to columni in which they couM preach on the state of 
the world, spout their philoso^ies of Hfe, and bitch about 
the state of their sex lives. Why envy? Because of my 
position as a "dected student leader,” my printed rambliogs 
in the Batchtt have been restricted to such mundane topics 
at the quaBty of the gila monster at Macke, and whether 
SOC ne^ a new pair of boxing gloves. To tell you the truth 
- careful I'm a politician • I'd much rather preach on the 
state of the world, spout my philosophy of life, and bitch 
about the state of my sex life. 

The subject 1 would like to spout about here is Hving out 
your Ihntasies. Unfortunately, there is a harsh reality one 
faecs when one enters college and finds that there are 
already too many would be sports stars, cowboys, actors, or 
lawyers in the real world. 

IlMre arc a number of ways to live out your fantasies at 
college, and several of them are legal. In looking for outlets 
for the less-than-talented athlete, 1 wu told that you could 
get ytwr own official OW jacket by joining the crew team ( 
however, anyone who gets up at S a.m. on cold winter 
mornings to practice on the Potomac b probably dedicated 
enough to rem e m be r thb column whra 1 come up for 
resleetion m sneak up on me at night and beat me over the 
head with an oar.) Suffice it to say that I've never teen a 
professional athlete in the field of crew endorsing shaving 
craaip or car rentals . 

A better idea to let OW studenu live out their fantasies 
would be to field a college football team. There b abeady an 
active Sunday inter-fraternity league and a school team 


would be an ideal way to allow these students outlets for 
their expreuion more productive than non-chuckas and 
mace. Admittedly there are a number of drawbacks to the 
idea, there are no adequate facilities at OW so the team 
would have to play all then games on the road and it is just 
possible that allowing these students to live out their fan- 
tasies might be dangerous to their health, although thb 
would be a good way of weeding out the overload of 
potential doctors, lawyers, and journalists. 

Another outlet for fantasies might be in the field of 
drama. Admittedly the lead roles are usually reserved for 
students with talent, but there are still many opportunities. 
There , are always openings for swordcarriers, soldiers, 
butlers, and people willing to usher. 

The best outlet for many students living out their fantasies 
has been student government. Thb it ideal for many as that, 
unlike other fieldt, student gavernmmt requires absolutely 
no talent. Admittedly, acquiring elect^ posts b difficult but 
there are always doient of appointed positions you can 
apply for that will give you a fancy title and the right to hang 
around the OWUSA office and make fun of the Program 
Board. Student government titles are the perfect resume 
filler and require little time. You can rest assured that if you 
aren't doing your job, Dick Lazunick will do it for you. 

The problem with student government b that the ego 
gratiftcation it provides to a person is usually in inverse 
proportion to the amount of work that the person does. 
Abo, the position with the best- titie, senator, is the most 
difficuh to acquire since you must stand for election. The 
appetd of thb title was summed up by the words of one 
incumbent who said, "Ever since I was a little kid I'd always 
wanted to be a senator, and now I am.” 


This presenU us with two problems: the efficiency of the 
senate, GWUSA's legislative branch, b hampered by the 
fact that it is clogged with ego-maniacs; and not all ego- 
maniacs who want the title can have it. Because of thb, I 
have a modest proposal. Change the name of the student 
senate to "Ship of Fools.” The Foob (e.g. fool at large, fool 
from the Columbian College, etc.) would do all the work the 
senate should be doing and, because of their lack of 
glamour, would include only those who really cared about 
student government. Some cynics might say only about six 
people would ever want to Foob but right now all the 
productive work in student government b done by about six 
people anyway. In addition to setting up the Ship of Fools, 
I'd retain the name "senate” for a new organization. 
Students interested in living out their fantasies could become 
"senators" for a fee of $30.30 per semester. These people 
would be given senate jackets and a little badge that uys, 
"Hi, I'm a sertator.” They could have meetings and parties 
and pass high-flown reulutions with a lot of sound and fury 
signifying nothing while the Foob quietly do their job. A 
seat on the senate would be a great resume stuffer or ego 
booster and the perfect Chanuka gift for that special friend. 
The Senate would be allowed to spend half the money raised 
as it saw fit and the rest would go to the Program Board, 
thus solving their rinandal problems. 

On the other hand, if you dream of becoming a writer, 
you can live out your fantasies by submitting columns to the 
Hatchet. 


Howard Graubard is Food Service Representative on the 
Govemint Board 


More letters to the editor 


FRAN5 

furniture: 


receives across the board? Every 
time you eat an ice cream cone in 
the Marvin Center, a cash register 
rings in Rice Hall. 

Had Senator-at-Large Mark 
Weinberg not bothered to ask, we 
would all still be in the dark 
concerning the Master Flag. 
(Remem b er the Master Plan? It’s 
a slick real estate program that 
makes Charles E. Sarith look like 
Levittown, Long Island.) Let's 
not forget the Macke contract, 
which, if Ooveming Board's 
Howard Graubard has his way, 
will be open to bidding. 

While we’re on the subject, 
what about the SClnlUion budget 
surplus; parking problems; 
residence halls; electronic 
basketball Koreboards; the 
University Chib; South African 
investments; the AbUe foun- 
dation - I could go on until I 
graduate. The answer, I presume, 
it m the asking. If the insecurity 
of the Administration,, who have 
built this place on their own from 
the ground up (qniu a feat you 
mutt admit) it vtial is preventing 
them from openiiig up, than that 
in itself is a probta. No one it 
accusing OW of anything - we're 
simply inquiring. We have every 
right to do to. 

Someone named Rich once 
asked if, just possibly, we could 
(pretty please) have a concert in, 
the Smith Center. Vice Presidem 
and Treasurer Charles E. Diehl 
stated it was a “dead issue.” To 
think that the Unlversky would be 
so adamant and uplift about our 
request for a priviis ge . 

I dread to think bow the Ad- 
ministration wH react when ws 
begin pbinting our fingers and 
discutiing rigto and demands. 
The admudstratois win recall the 
1960s and have nightmares over 
ttadem activism, ^ it win be 
their own fault. Because they 
never would have toU as - unkta 
we asked. 

-AkrBaUwin 
-Protrmti Board C h a ir masi 


Puppet cheurges 
not justified 


What it this, the Salem Witch 
Trials at OW? 

While it has become 
fashionable on this campus of late 
to find fault with the Ad- 
minittration in almost every 
conceiveable aspect of their 
activity, some students aren’t 
satitfl^. They must manufacture 
their own brand of impropriety to 
satisfy their own misguided, 
paranoid fantasies. This it the 
cate with the recent charges of 
questionable management 
practices at Litner Auditorium 
levied against Auditorium 
Director Francis R. Munt and 
Manager Francis J. Early, by two 
OW students (Hatchet, Oct. 26 
and 30). 

To David Oaltt and Timothy 
Freud, 1 can only say that while I 
admire both your enthusiasm and 
concern over the Ad- 
ministration's apparent lack of 
concern for the students here, 
your efforts will 'probably yield 
scant dividends, as they have been 
misdirected. Oentlemen, in effect, 
you've been barking up the wrong 
tree. 

As a member of the OW 
P[ 0 gtam Board, I have dealt 
extensively with Munt, and to 
even a greater extent with Early. 
Not only have 1 come to know 
them b^ rather weU, but I’ve 
asked most, if not an of the same 
questions that you claim you've 
asked. The difference in my 
experience is that I’ve received 
answers to my questions. Further, 
I can tenify (hat while there 
doesn’t exist a guaranteed 
mechanism through which 
studenu are granted tickeu to 
evenu at Lisner, I can testify that 
the management staff at Lisner 
has made tremendous effortk to 
aa^ the studenu. This is par- 
tioilarly the case with Early, who 
was refWred to as a pqppst. I feel 


Tlie Administration at GW 
docs fit many denigrating ad- 
jectivm. One thing that can be 
said for them, though, is their 
cowistcncy. TIk University wiil 
never diKlose any pertinent 
information to the studmt body 
unless we ask for it. There are 
certain rules and bylaws and even 
subjective (administrative) 
ofdnioos which give strength to 
the causes of student 
organizations, yet these are kept 
quiet, and often require an ar- 
cbaeolotical dig to unearth. It is 
as though the students here are 
dying of political thirst, when the 
administration steps up and says, 
“Oh, you want some water? Why 
didn’t you say so?” I guess we 
never thought we had to. 

The power of the Chairman of 
the Boiud of Trustees to invite 
observers is a good example of 
this. It took a concentrated 
lobbying effort and the 
mobilization of heretofore 
unknown student politicat in- 
tarestsbn campus to get the 
trustees to re^^ what was 
already on the books. Can you 
|pMgl.ie what it is going to be like 
for OWUSA to move the Trustees 
to Nwrite the books, by allowing 
fun voting representation? I 
shudder to think. 

Take heart, however. Pack up 
your spades, your ufari helmets, 
your lanterns and you* various 
other archaelogical dig^ng tools, 
because there are plenty of an- 
dnt bona to pick here at OW, 
ABbough the University Is under 
no obEgation to do so, it would be 
nkc if they pobhthed a report 
. axplaittiag wh«e aO the feet go to 
at the “mooey-pk” we know as 
the Marvin Center • $30 per 
mmtmet b a right to know If I 
ever tair one. Where does the 
University put itt 10 percent cut 
of an Macke profits w hich it 


OTTOPERSON 

WAS 469.95 
NOW 499.95 


THIS WOWtU'S Life THIW6 HAS 60WE TOO FAR 


that 1 can speak for all of the 
members of the Program Board 
when I say that Eariy has made 
more of an effort to assist 
Students' in the area of 
programming and viewing 
theatrical events than perhaps any 
sdminbtrator on thb campus. 

Oentlemen, in your efforts to 
uncover a skeleton in one of the 
closets of Lisner Auditorium, 
you’ve accomphshed little more 
than to insult the integrity of one 
of the student body's most active 
supporters, and perhaps yoq’ve 
hdped fud the arguement put 
forth by the Admin^ation that 
students Jiere at OW are not 
responsible enough to hold a truly 
representative seat on the Board 
of Trustees. After three years of 
service in student government 
here at OW, no one b more aware 
that there b a serious need for an 
increased level of sensitivity on 
the part of the Adminbtration to 
the needs of OW’s student 
population. But if we are to 
succeed in achieving full 
represe nt at i on of the students’ 
ne^ and desbes, we must 


remember who have been our 
friends in the past, and avoid 
blanket indictments of the 
University’s administrative 
apparatus. 

-Thomas S. Biood 
-Protram Board Fiim Committee- 
Chairman 


bar phaac aambar. Tha 
Hatchet does not guaraataa 
paMkadoB aadcr aay dr- 








Sullivan helps Buff in first season here 

for 

EAIAW 


byRkliKaU 

HMchaSuirwriuf 

Making the transition from a 
unWcrstiy that year after year 
boasted a powerful and highly 
skilled volleyball team to a squad 
that Is not quite u skilled and is 
comprised mostly of freshman is 
tough enough; but tp guide them 
tq 26 victories against II losses 
a^ a probable berth in the 


"Early in the season the con- 
centration was bad, we had no 
consistancy," Sullivan said. "We 
would play well then turn around 
and not do anything. I’m a new 
coach deman^ng new things 
from my players.- After playing 
under a coach (for two years 
according to Sullivan) you 
develop that consistency.” . 

Sullivan added that a key to the 


EAIAW regionals is quite im- 
ptatsive. 

I’M new Colonials’ coach Pat 
Sullivan, though, this sc- 
oompHahaacnt is symbolic of her 
coaddag canes. In three years as 
coach at the University of 
Nebraska, StiUivan ledher players 
to three state titles, includidg a 
Big BigiR Clnnaplonsiiip. while 
compiling an Impressive D4-22 
record 

Becauee of the number of 
freshaMn on her squad, the first- 
year coach had no way to measure 
what Mnd of talent the had. 
"Relatively early in the season I 
had no back^ound on the 
freshmen,” the said. 

Another problem Sullivan has 
encountered in molding the 
Colonials has been consittency. 


Colonialt’ success was mental 
preparation. "So much of the 
game it mental rdunion,” ihe 
said. “You mutt be able to 
arrange things and analyze 
them.” 

Sophomore Upda Barney says 
that Sullivan hat been In- 
strumental in her overall im- 
provement thit eeaeott, "We’ve 
been working on all my basic 
skiHt like setting and dtfetue,” 
Barney said. 


Hatchet 
Trivia Quiz 


Sullivan it looking forward to 
playing Navy tUe Tueeday at 
Anajhdia. She tgid that she Is 
looking for anything the can find 
concerning IIk Midshipmen’s 
pUy. as QW wUI most Ukdy be 


facing Navy in The EAIAW 
Regional Tournament.^ Sullivan 
says of tha Mldthipmea, “ They 
are big and strong and they never 
quit.” 


(f you would Oko to have a 
chuHCt 10 win 0 pair of tkktts to 
the WasUntlon CcgdWr home 
game agalnsl the Buffalo Sabres 
thit Saturday, aU you have to do 
Is answer the two trivia autiilons 
correctly. All entries submitted to 
the Hatchet Sports Department 
(Marvin Center room 433) before 
noon Thursday will be eligible for 
a drawing for the tickets. Please' 
Include address and phone 
number with your ansv/ers. 


Varsity crew loses; frosh, j.v. win 

CW’t varsity crew couldn’t beat a course affbrt to restore sharpness to the crew, 

record by Washington College Satur4ny, but the Washington College and OW were dose rnitil the 

freshmen took one race and the junior varsity l,S(Kknettr mark when the Colonial boat 

won two. r^ed, as Washington College held on over the 

In the first race the Colonials’ junior varsity final 300 meters for a win in a course record time 
boat woo both qf iu 1,000-lheter races, they were of 6:0S. The Buff heavies came in four seconds 
followed by the freshman victory. ' behind. 

The va^ty heavyweight boat had- been 

sluggith during, the week in practice, and some OW’s crew will wind up its season in 
changes arithln the boat had been made in an Philadelphia Nov. 1 8 in the Frostbite Regatta. 


Sports shorts 


OW's buketball team will be 
scrimmaging the Marathon Oil 
Kentucky All-Stars Saturday, 
Nov. 18, at the Smith Center. 
Tickets for this game are S3 for 
reserved seats and S2 for general 
admission. Students may get in 
free simply by presenting their 
picture i.d. card and current 
registration card. 


Who did Muhammad Ali defeat 
at the Capital Centre to keep his 
world heavyweight boxing title?, 

a) Ken Norton 

b) iimmy Young 

c) Emie Hohnes 
djAIfredo Evangelista 


Who did the Washington 
Senators trade in order to get 
Denny McLain from the Detroit 
Tigers? (pick two out of Five) 

a) Aurelio RoMguez 

b) Eddie Brinkman 
cjCIhU Courtney 

d) Bob AUton 

e) Roy Sieven 


Colonials 8th 


The results of last weekend’s 
tournament arc finally in, and 
OW placed 8th in a field of 24 
teams who participated in the 
WoaMB’s hitercoll^te Tennis 
LifaClassic. 

According to coach Sheila' 
Hoben, the netwomeo put in a 
"much better performance than 
last year when they ranked about 
16th out of 24 in the tour- 


Answers to last week’s auestions: 
OW last had a footb^ team in 
the 1966-67 season, and the 
Colonialt' hasebaP coach prior to 
Mik Toomey and BID Sinith was 
none other than basketball coach 
Bob Taflant. Last week’s winner 
was Anne Scammons. 


Of the, seven teams that 
' finisbed ahead of the Buff, all of 
which erere from big tennis 
schooh', none are from the 
Washington area. This could be 
takaa at an IwBcation that OW is 
the team to bent fat tha area. 

The University of South 
CaroBna imi the tournament, as 
the Buff flnithed half a p^ 
behind Salisbury State, a team 
that haa had Hitle trouble In 
reeant matches with the 
Colphialt. 













